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This is a copy of one of the numerous 
drawings made by the assiduous traveller 
and accomplished artist Catherwood, 
while investigating the astonishing ruins 
of Central America, Chiapas and Yuca- 
tan, in late years 1539 and 1840, in com- 
pany with Mr. Stephens, whose published 
works are well known and so popular 
At a place known by the name of Copan, 
(a word of unknown meaning and origin, 
and connected with no history or tradition) 
the travellers surveyed and measured 
some ruins of great magnitude, of the curi- 
ous plan of which we will give a brief 
description. Mr. Catherwood took care- 
ful drawings of the principal objects, 
copies of which are to be seen in the first 
volume of the work of Mr. Stephens on 
that country. Among the most promi- 
nent, curious and inexplicable, were sev- 
eral monoliths, or single stones, of the 
form and size of that we have given, and 
like it covered with deep sculpture, re- 
presenting well-proportioned human fig- 
ures, loaded and surrounded with orna- 
mental designs, portions of which are 
open to much conjecture. 

Fuentes says that in 1700 the great 
circus of Copan was entire, being acircle 
surrcunded by stone pyramids, well built, 
and six yards high, with good statues of 
men and women at their bases, retaining 
a colored enamel, ana all in the Castilian 
costume. He adds that a stone portal, 
sculptured with similar figures, stood at 
a short distance, just within which were 
two pyramids, from which was suspend- 
a hammock of stone, containing figures 
of a man and a woman dressed as In- 
dians. The hammock, although of heavy 
stone, was easily moveable by the hand. 
This sounds like a fabulous account; and 
it is difficult to credit it all. 

Mr. Stephens proceeds to inform us 
that no other notice is to be found of the 
interesting ruins at Copan until 1836, 
when they were visited by Col. Galindo, 
at the instance of the government of 
Guatemala, and whose report was pub- 
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lished in Paris and London. Yet no 
plans or drawings had been published 
until those of Messrs. Stephens and Ca 
therwood. 

The place is about 300 miles from the 
sea, on the left bank of the river Copan, 
a branch of the Montagua, which falls 
into the Bay of Honduras near Omoa, 
a principal city of Guatemala. The 
stream is small, and interrupted by falls. 
Cortez must have passed within two days 
march of the place. The ruins extend 
two miles along the river; and there isa 
monument ona hill a mile distant, on the 
opposite side. <A thick forest behind has 
not beenexplored. No remains of dwell- 
ings are to be seen; and the principal 
edifice appears like a temple. <A wall of 
it extends along the bank of the river, 
north and south, 624 feet, and from 60 to 
90 feet high. It is formed of cut stones, 
from 3 to 6 feet long and 11-2 wide; 
and many of them have been thrown out 
of place by the routs of trees. The cir- 
cuit of the whole building is 2866 feet, 
which is immense, although less than that 
of the Great Egyptian Pyramid. The 
three remaining sides are formed of ‘py- 
ramidal structures and ranges of steps, 
rising on the slope from 30 to 140 feet. 
Two intervals appear like city gates; one 
of which opens into a quadrangular area 
250 feet square, two sides of which are 
formed by pyramids 120 feet high on 
the slope. 

Numerons remains of sculpture lie at 
the bases of these structures, and in other 
places ; among which are many gigantic 
heads, like those of apes or monkeys, 
some scattered all over the sides of a pyra- 
mid, others in rows in their places, about 
half way up its side. What is very re- 
markable, Mr. Stephens says that he and 
his companion were struck by a resem- 
blance which they observed between a 
mutilated colossal ape or baboon and “ the 
four monstrous animals which once stood 
in front, attached to the base of the obe- 
lisk of Luxor [in Egypt] now in Paris, 
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and which, under the name of cynoceph- 
ali, [or dogs’ heads,] were worshipped at 
Thebes.”’ A well executed and express- 
ive head was found, supposed to be the 
portrait of some distinguished monarch. 
The ruins of Copan are distinguished 
from those of numerous other ancient 
cities in that part of America, by several 
sculptured columns of stone, standing and 
lying in different places, (chiefly at some 
distance from the great ruins), one of 
which is represented by our frontispiece. 
They are from 9 to 13 fect high, of sin- 
gle blocks, deeply engraved in every part, 
with a human figure on one side, and 
what seem hieroglyphics elsewhere, all 
bearing a general resemblance in style, 
dress and ornaments, but no two alike. 
Mr. Stephens offers no comments, justly 
concluding that, in the midst of the pro- 
found mystery which now shrouds the 
whole subject, accurate delineations and 
descriptions are the most valuable offer- 
Mr. 


care, 


ing that can be made to the world. 
Catherwood, with characteristic 
faithfulness and skill, copied these curi- 
ous monuments by the camera lucida, 
and then reduced them with accuracy. 
Some of the best artists of England were 
employed to cut them in wood; but they 
so far failed, that they were afterwards 
all engraved on steel. Our print is from 
a wood cut, yet does no small justice to 
the subject 


Several of these columns were painte , 
and the red color still remains in part. 
The ranges of steps and the pyramids 
were also painted in the same manner. 
A sculptured stone was found before each 
column, apparently an altar; all of dif- 
ferent devices, and some with human 
figures and hieroglyphies still distinguish- 


able. 


altar, Mr. Stephens concludes that the 


Partly from the position of the 


columns were idols, to which human sa- 
crifices were offered; and the reader 
The 
prints he gives of them are numerous and 


We add his 


will readily concur in this opinion. 


extremely well executed. 
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brief description of that which we have 
presented. 

‘Jt is eleven feet, eight inches high, 
three feet, four inches on each side, and 
stands with its front to the east, on a pe- 
destal six feet square, the whole resting 
on a circular stone foundation, sixteen 
feet in diameter. Before, at a distance 
of eight feet, ten inches, is an altar, part- 
ly buried, three feet, three inches above 
the ground, seven feet square, and stand- 
ing diagonally to the idol. It is in high 
relief, boldly sculptured, and in a good 
state of preservation. The front, from 
the absence of a beard, and from the 
dress, are supposed to be the figure ofa 
woman; and the countenance presents 
traits of individuality, leading to the sup- 
position that it is a portrait.” 

Mr. Stephens gives us a drawing of the 
opposite side of this column, which is 
covered with intricate sculpture, so much 
worn away, as to render the design ex- 
At the 


bottom are ten hieroglyphical designs, 


tremely difficult to conjecture. 


and all around the edges of the stone on 
that side is a neat border, resembling tas- 
sels hanging on buttons. 

A little behind this monument is anoth- 
er, with the figure of a man, which the 
author tells us is “ one of the most beau- 
tiful in Copan, and in workmanship is 
equal to the finest Egyptian sculpture. 
Indeed, he adds: “it is impossible, with 
the best instruments of modern times, to 
cut stones more perfectly.” 


‘THe Towns ON THE LAKE.—Our North- 
ern neighbours, Port Washington, Sheboy- 
can, &c., are growing very finely. The lit- 
tle steamer Astor has made two trips to Port 
Washington within a fortnight past, and car- 
ried thither a goodly number of passengers. 
Sheboygan, we hear, is improving with 
great rapidity. A large number of stores 
and buildings have been erected during the 
present season and occupied as soon as fin- 
ished. Most of the steamers, coming up 
the Lake, land there regularly and leavea 
good many emigrants. At Manitouwoc 
there is an excellent pier, and other conve- 
niences for landing.— West Paper. 
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China—Ningpo 
JOURNAL OF THE REV. WALTER M. LOWRIE. 


August 9.—A feast for the dead, who 
have no surviving children to worship 
them, is just now (9 o’ clock, P.M.) going 
on outside of my rooms. ‘Two long ropes, 
with numerousstrips of colored paper 
suspended, are hung along the sides of the 
streets, and tables with various eatables, 
as eggs, water-lily roots, beans, fish, 
ginger, rice, cups of spirits, and the like, 
are spread over them. At one end isa 
hideous monster made of paper, and at 
the other a company of priests are per- 
forming some monotonous ceremonies. 
Buddhist and Taou priests mingle togeth- 
er in the rites, and the little children look 
on it asa great “raree-show.” ‘The 
object is to feed the souls of dead men in 
this neighbourhood, who have no children 
left to provide for their wants. Con- 
tributions have been given by the neigh- 
bours around to the amount of 4,000 cash, 
and as allthe expenses will scarcely 
amount to 1,000,the remainder will of 
course fall into the pockets of the 
priests. 

It is now early harvest for millet and 
rice. The grain is threshed very soon 
after being cut, and entirely by hand. 
Threshing-floors seem unknown, though 
the paved fronts of large old tombs and 
similar places are often used for drying 
floors. After being cut, or pulled up as 
the case may be, which is done handful 
by handful, the stalks are spread out to 
dry for a day or two, and then carried to 
the threshing box, which is moved from 
place to place as it is wanted. This box 
is about four feet square by two deep, 
being wider at the top than at the-bottom. 
In the box on one side there is a strong 
frame of long strips of bamboo, against 
which the heads of the grain are beaten, 
while a large mat on the other three sides, 
prevents them from flying away, and they 
fall down tothe bottom of the box. It 
is slow and hard work, but seems quite 
effectual. After drying this grain some 
days longer, it is winnowed, either in 
seives in the open air, or ina windmill, 
much the same as those used by farmers 
in the United States. After this the rice 
must be pounded in mortars, or rubbed 
between two wooden grinders to remove 
the husk adhering to each separate grain. 
There isa vast deal of labor in cultivat- 
ing ride, as the Chinese do it. The 
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grain Is first steeped in water, then sowed 
in nursery beds, then transplanted by 
hand, then weeded,(an operation which 
requires men to go over the field on their 
hands and knees, in mud and water a foot 
deep, ) irrigated two or three times by 
water-wheels, cut, threshed, dried, win- 
nowed, pounded, winnowed again, and | 
don’t know how many more operations. 

Thence we proceeded till we came in 
sight of ‘Tung-woo; bet to our disappoint- 
ment found the w ater in the canal so low, 
(notwithstanding the late heavy rains, ) 
that we could not reach the lake in our 
boat, and the frequent showers precluded 
the idea of walking. 

Arrived about five o’clock at the vil- 
lage of Yuhwang, which is a mile or more 
from the monastery, and contains above a 
thousand inhabitants. 

We reached the monastery a little be- 
fore sunset, and found it so embowered 
in trees that the buildings were not visi- 
ble till we were close tothem. The Bud- 
hist priests have certainly (what is rather 
uncommon among other classes,) a good 
deal of taste in the selection of their resi- 
dences. The monastery is beautifully 
situated in a gorge of two hills, with an- 
other hill directly in front. ‘This does not 
furnish a very wide prospect in : any direc- 

tion, but it makes the place quiet and re- 
tired. A brick wall enclosing several 
acres of ground goes round the monastery. 
Entering the main gate, we went down 
to the bottom of the “valley, crossed a lit- 
tle bridge thrown over the valley stream, 
and ascending a slight elevation of some 
twenty feet or more, entered the buildings, 
an proceeding through one or two larve 
court yards, were politely reccived by the 
monks, and shown into the stranger’s 

apartments, a set of three or four rooms, 
with some chairs, tables, and bedsteads. 
Monasteries and temples are the princi- 
pal inns in China, though they seldom fur- 
nish more than four walls and a roof. 
The traveller is expected to furnish his 
own bedding and food, and to have some 
one to prepare it for hi m, though the lat- 
ter service can gene rally be performed 
for him by extempore cooks, if he is wil- 
ling to put up with the ignorance of for- 
eion modes, and dirty habits by which 
they are generally distinguished. It is, 
however, the safest and cheapest plan for 
the traveller to have his own servant; 
and though some good friend of missions 
at home may ask what business a plain 
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missionary has to carry a servant about 
with him, yet such would do well to con- 
sider, that here we have no comfortable 
inns, With separate rooms which we can 
lock when we go out, and where every- 
thing in the shape of bedding and food is 
prepared for us by attentive landlords. 

‘The first building is a large high strue- 
ture of only one story. Within it is 
about one hundred feet long by seventy 
broad, and the root is supporied by nu- 
merous wooden pillars, standing on stone 
bases. The Chinese have not the art of 
supporting a roof without using so many 
pillars as to diminish materially the effect 
of alarge room. ‘The principal objects 
in this room were three immense figures, 
the Three Precious Buddhas. ‘They 
were sitting with their feet drawn up like 
tailors at work, and were of immense size. 
Judging from the base of the seat on 
whicn they sat, and which, though twelve 
feet square, they quite covered, they must 
have been eighteen or twenty feet high, 
even in their sitting posture. They were 
richly gilt, and between them stood two 
attendants, gilt all over, and perhaps 
twelve feethigh. ‘They did not seem to 
have much worship paid to them, and the 
sparrows which had made their nests in 
the roof above, defiled the place with dirt. 
Behind these figures, and facing the other 
way, was the image of Kwan Yin, “She 
who regards the prayers of the world,” 
sitting ona horse, (or ass,) and carrying 
a child in her arms. Several attendants 
stood round her shrine. which was alto- 
gether a curious specimen of working in 
clay. It represented the sea, with nu- 
merous rocks and islands, over which she 
was crossing on horseback. Along the 
ends and back of this building, sat thirty- 
four gilt images, each as large as the hu- 
man figure, with every variety of coun- 
tenance and dress. In front of the door 
stood the most curiously gnarled tree | 
ever saw. Its trunk was more than a foot 
in diameter; after rising up some six or 
eight feet it bent back in a sharp angle to 
the ground, and then stretched up again, 
while its branches stood out in every di- 
rection. It was enclosed by astone rail- 
ing, and evidently was esteemed a great 
curiosity. There was some story of mi- 
raculous appearances connected with it; 
but | have forgotten what it is. 

Directly behind this building, and sep- 
arated from it by a large square stone 
paved court, was another some sixty by 
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eighty feet in dimensions, and in much 
better keeping. ‘The principal objects of 
interest were two really magnificent 
shrines, of a circular pyramidal shape, 
one behind the other. Over the hinder 
one an immense silken canopy was sus- 
pended, lights were constantly burning 
before them, and some of the monks 
seemed to be always in the building. And 
for what, think you, was all this display 2 
Sbecause one of the shrines contained a 
verliable Shay-le of Buddh, taken from 
lis sacred body before his deification! 
And what is a Shay-le? On this point I 
can get but little satisfaction. Iam told 
“itis neither gold nor brass, nor stone, 
nor yet bone nor flesh. It is a small 
round thing, about as big as the half of a 
pea, and looks somewhat like a scab from 
a sore that is healing up.” For a “ con- 
sideration” the priests will allow you to 
see it, and if you are a good man, or like- 
ly to be prosperous, its colour is red, but 
if the reverse, it will be black. As great 
honours are paid to this valuable relic, as 
to the blood of St. Januarius, no doubt the 
priests make much money out of it. My 
teacher, (who has of late some new views 
on some topics,) laughs at it as an impo- 
sition, to wheedle people out of their 
money. ‘There are several idols in this 
hall, one of which is a jolly fat old fellow 
with an eternal Jaugh on his face. The 
other buildings of the temple have little 
in them worthy of notice, and the rain 
was so violent that we were obliged to 
postpone to another time our purposed 
visit to the towers and grounds of the 
temple. ‘This we regretted, as the two 
towers are each seven stories high, and 
the country had a very pretty appear- 
ance. 

There are about thirty monks in the 
establishment. ‘Those we saw were gen- 
erally pale and sickly looking fellows, 
with countenances betokening very little 
mental exertion or worth. The routine 
of their duties is such, as must effectual- 
ly quench every noble aspiration, for it 
consists in an unceasing round of pros- 
trations and chants, generally in an un- 
known tongue, and almost always per- 
formed without the slightest appearance 
of devotion or zeal. It is marvellous 
how men can for years practise such in- 
sipid ceremonies, without becoming ut- 
terly disgusted with them. One of the 
monks had deprived himself of one of his 
fingers by a very painful process; he had 
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wrapped oiled flax around it down to the 
middle of the joint next the hand, and 
burned it slowly, another monk reciting 
prayers all the time till the finger was 
consumed. When we. saw _ him, the 
stump was not perfectly healed. He had 
a special vow of abstinence from covet- 
ousness, wine, and lewdness, and these 
were the marks by which he made his 
vow generally known. But notwith- 
standing such evidences, (which, by the 
way, are not uncommon,) the character 
of those who bear them is by no means 
good. The “forbidding to marry, and 
commanding to abstain from meats,” by 
which the Buddhist and Taou sects are 
distinguished, are followed by just the 
consequences which all history teaches 
us to expect. 

It was melancholy to meet even here, 
with traces of the injury done by foreign- 
ers to our religion. This temple has 
been visited by several Englishmen, and 
some of other nations, (we were the first 
American visitors,) and we had not been 
long there, before the monks told us that 
a former visitor had gone and bowed 
down before their idols, and then turning 
to one of his companions, assured the 
monks that this was the god of England, 
and in their presence performed acts of 
devotion to him, such as they performed 
to their idols! 


re ee we ee ee. 


Scemes in reatee, 
From the New Orleans Picayune. 


Cuina, Mexico, August 5, 1846. 


China is in the hands of the Americans— 
not the great and celestial Empire, with its 
Bangs and W hangs, its Tings and Lings— 
but the little pueblo or town in Mexico of 
the same name, situated on the Rio San 
Juan, some sixty-five or seventy miles above 
Camarzo. Ben McCulloch, with fifty-five 
of his men, arrived in sight of the place 
about 1 o’clock this morning, after a forced 
march of over fifty miles. At the Rancho 
de Sacate he learned from a Mexican who 
had just arrived, that Col. Seguin was in the 
town of China with upwards of one hundred 
mounted men, and at once formed a plan for 
his capture. ‘This was yesterday afternoon 
about 2 o’clock. Hiring the same Mexi- 
can who brought the intelligence, for a 
cuide, our captain started off at a rapid 
pace, only halting a short time towards sun- 
down to cool the horses’ backs and make a 
“hasty bowl” of coffee. Before reaching 
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the large rancho or hacienda of El Toro, 
within three leagues of China, the horse of 
the guide gave out, broke down completely, 
and it was found necessary to leave him. 
This did not in the least alter McCulloch’s 

plans, for he kept on at the same rapid pace. 

‘The hacienda of E| Toro extends for a full 
half mile along the river, and the wonder- 
ing inhabitants were all out in front of their 
huts as we passed. Not a word was ex- 
changed, the Rangers riding single file and 
in silence through the place. A little after 
midnight the white belfry of the Church at 
China was seen some haif mile distant, the 
bright moonbeams bringing it out in bold 
relief. A little farther on a halt was called, 
twenty men were left as a rear guard, and 
with the rest of the company our captain 
moved on, circling the town and making to- 
wards the main Monterey road, to cut off 
any force that might endeavour to retreat. 

We had just reached the opposite side of 
the town, and had arrived at a large road, 

when the sharp crack of a rifle was heard 
from the rear guard, now near a mile off. A 
hait was called, strict silence kept, and every 
ear was ready to catch the reports of other 
shots, for it was at first surmised that the 
Mexicans had attacked our comrades ; but 
not another gun was discharged, and no 
sounds reached us save the barking of innu- 
merable dogs, every cur in the town having 
been alarmed. ‘Che order had been given 
for both parties to enter the place at day- 
break, and as it still lacked an hour or two 
of dawn, we were halted in the road and 
told not to take either saddles or bridles 
from our horses. No further alarm save 
from the opposite side, and hard as was the 
road, and without blankets, many ofthe men 
were soon asleep while holding their ani- 
mals—the long hard ride having brought 
on a fatigue and drowsiness that could not 
be overcome. 

With the first ray of the morning we 
were again in the saddle. <A delay of 
half an hour, chasing a couple of Mexi- 
cans seen leaving the town, made it broad 
day before we ‘entered the plaza, and 
when there we found the rear guard al- 
ready in quiet and peaceable possession. 
They had all the excitement on their 
side, for it seemed that they had taken 
one prisoner, who was caught endeavour- 
ing to spy out their position, and the rifle 
had been discharged at two others—fel- 
lows on horseback—who were evidently 
reconnoitering, and who put spurs to 
their horses when ordered to halt. Dur- 
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ing the evening following the report of 
the rifle, the prisoner escaped from the 
person guarding him. Thus ended the 
conquest of China by the Americans. 


Camareo, August 9. 


I wrote you a hurried scratch from 
China, giving an account of our trip up 
to that place and of the flight of Seguin 
and hismen. McCulloch remained there 
but one day, occupying Seguin’s quar- 
ters the while. We started on the 6th 
inst. for this place, and arrived safe and 
sound yesterday morning without meet- 
ing with any resistance. It was thought 
the Mexicans might rally, upon ascer- 
taining the small force of the Rangers, 
and attempt to cut them off at the Paso 
de Sacate; but not an armed manu was 
scen as we entered the place. 

Previous to our leaving China our cap- 
tain told the alcalde to give his best com- 
pliments to Col. Seguin on his return, 
and further to inform him that he had 
called at his room on a visit, had remain- 
ed there twenty-four hours, and regretted 
that he was compelled to depart without 
seeing him. Ina few days, possibly he 
might return, when he hoped he might 
find him at home! Seguin will not like 
that, for he is a proud and sensitive fel- 
low. 

China is but a small place, numbering 
not more than 5 or 700 inhabitants. The 
principal part of the men, so far as | was 
able to judge, are gamblers, robbers and 
smugglers, and all looked surly and cross 
—not appearing to like the idea of a 
handful of rangers taking their town 
without a struggle-—From the high lands 
in the neighborhood we could distinctly 
see the high, blue mountains a short dis- 
tance this side of Monterey, their sum- 
mits looming far above us and seeming 
to pierce the very heavens. 1 would 
give a good deal to catch a mouthful of 
the fresh air that is circling round their 
tops, and imagine we shall all be climb- 
ing them in the course of a few weeks— 
no one cares how quick. 

The steamer Hatchee Eagle arrived 
here last evening, Gen. ‘Taylor and his 
staff coming up on her. ‘The talk now 
is of an immediate movement towards 
Monterey, making a depot for provisions 
at some point on the route. Whether 
the army is to move by way of China, or 
is to cross the San Juan at this place and 
march on the other side of the river, has 
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not yet been settled upon I believe. There 
are now 3,000 men, all regulars, encamp- 
ed here, and hosts of volunteers are en 
route and shortly expected—some of 
them this afternoon. ; 
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A MEXICAN WEDDING. 


I attended a wedding last night. At 
half past one we entered the church, 
where the padre and his assistants were 
already robed for the ceremony. These 
assistants consisted of an elderly Mexi- 
can and four boys, the latter being three- 
fourths Indian. The altar was lighted up 
with long wax candles, set in massive 
silver candlesticks, and candles were 
also burning in the vicinity of the large 
wax figures in other parts of the build- 
ing. The bridegroom soon made his 
appearance with the bride, attended by 
a bridesmaid and groomsman. The 
bridesmaid, a beautiful little woman, was 
dressed in black—a prettier figure I never 
looked at. The bride, a tall, awkward, 
plain-looking woman of 23, was dressed 
in dark figured stuff. The bridegroom, 
a short, stumpy fellow, about 30 years 
old, with an ugly visage, had on white 
pants and a blue roundabout. He looked 
confused, and took very little notice of 
the bride; in fact, he acted like a man 
who felt that he was getting himself into 
a disagreeable situation. The first part 
of the ceremony was similar to that ob- 
served in Louisiana. The hands were 
joined, ring placed upon the finger, ete. 
‘The parties then knelt before the altar, 
and one end of a beautiful silk rebozo 
was thrown over the bride’s head, the 
other end falling about the shoulders of 
the bridegroom. A silken cord, about 
the size of the little finger, with a regu- 
lar hangman’s noose, was then slipped 
over the head of each, yoking them to- 
gether hard and fast. ‘They remained in 
this position, holding long lighted can- 
dles in their hands, for nearly an hour. 
The bride became wearied, and leaned a 
little on the rope, but not hard enough to 
choke the loving husband. The padre 
was in the meantime engaged in prayer, 
and one of the boys rang a little bell oc- 
casionally, to wake up the little audience 
of twenty or thirty, who crossed them- 
selves and then relapsed into their former 
state of stupidity. All hands retired qui- 
etly from the church, and scattered to 
their homes. 
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THE 


This bird is a genera] favourite, and 
deservedly so. He is one of those birds 
which often show a preference for the 
society of man, whereever it feels secure 
from molestation; and those who have 
been accustomed to the charming sim- 
plicity of country scenes in early life, 
can hardly fail to associate his short, and 
half-unmusical note with the pleasing re- 
collections of childhood. 

The robin builds a neat nest of twigs 
and hair, usually about six or eight feet 
from the ground, and in an orchard, or 
some shady tree in the vicinity of a dwell- 
ing, a garden, or a field. 

In the time of cherries his depredations 
on that favourite fruit, expose him not 
only to many a severe epithet, but to the 
deadly aim of the marksman. He how- 
ever richly earns the poor share which 
he claims from our fruit trees, by the de- 
struction of multitudes of injurious in- 
sects, which he devours through the 
whole season, as they attack the succes- 
sive crops in the fields. 

Humanity frowns upon the man who 
passes sentence of death on the innocent 
and useful bird which picks a single 
cherry; and it is incumbent on those 
who have influence, to do something to 
correct false opinions and culpable prac- 
tices on such a subject. 

The birds are about leaving us for the 
cold season. Many of those whose songs 
have cheered us will soon be no longer 
heard. Among others most of the robins 
will soon withdraw to more southern re- 
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gions, but we may now and then meet 
with a poor solitary straggler in a win- 
ter’s day, when his mates are far distant, 
nor soon to return. A few crumbs 
thrown to one then deprived of his proper 
food by the deep snows, we may heartily 
give, in hope of hearing his cheering 
voice at the return of the genial sea- 
son. 


‘* Fortunate senex ! 
Hine alta sub rupe canet frondator ad auras, 
Nec tamen interea raucee, tua cura, pa- 
lumbes, 


Nec gemere aéria cessabit turtur ab ulmo.” 


Our readers, we hope, will excuse us if 
we occasionally introduce a few lines 
from Virgil, or some other favorite Latin 
author. We wish to provoke the en- 
quiry: Why, with all the time and money 
spent in this country in studying the dead 
languages, is the little that is learned, so 
soon forgotten 2 

We might add another question, per- 
haps not less important: Why is it that 
those who most advocate and promote 
the too excessive study of some of the an- 
cient authors, oppose the pursuitof those 
natural sciences to which some of them 
were most devoted ? 





We unfortunately omitted to give 
credit to the American Agriculturist, for 
two good articles which we copied from 
that excellent publication in our last num- 
ber but one. Such an omission to do 


justice, we alway intend to avoid. 
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THE IMPROVEME 


The experience of a few years has ef- 
fected some important changes in our 
opinions of Africa. There has been a great 
expense of time and life in commercial 
and philanthropic enterprises, for the 
good of the long neglected and abused 
people of that vast continent. A long list 
of intelligent and courageous explorers 
have risked their lives by venturing into 
its unknown regions,and some of them 
have never returned. Ledyard, Bruce, 
Park, ‘Tuckey, Denman, Clapperton, 
Caillée and Landers are only a part of the 
number. Some of these were encouraged 
and aided by merchants, bent on com- 
mercial speculations ; and the result of 
all have been thus far almost alike una- 
vailing. Curiosity, indeed, has been satis- 
fied by the discovery of some few facts 
relating to the surface of the country, its 
products and inhabitants, and still more 
by ascertaining the course and termina- 
tion of the Niger: but unexpected obsta- 
cles, or obstacles unexpectedly insupera- 
ble, have presented themselves in the way 
of every attempt made to take advan- 
tage of the information thus obtained. 
The commercial expeditions sent up that 
creat river from England proved not only 
unsuccessful, but so disastrous, that they 
are not likely to be repeated. ‘They 
were totally defeated by the climate, 
which is deadly to white men. 
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.T OF AFRICA. 


Our cut presents a scene which may 
well remind the reader on Africa, of 
many an interesting enterprise made 
within a few years, to introduce to its in- 
habitants intellectual, moral, religious 
and social improvement. Although 
counteracted by the various and power- 
ful hostile influences peculiar to that con- 
tinent, and although conducted at a mel- 
ancholy expense of most valuable lives, 
the missionary enterprises have been in 
a considerable degree successful, and 
promise important and lasting results. 

Our attention has been recently enlist- 
ed with new zeal on this subject. The 
Rev. Mr. Seyes, so long and highly dis- 
tinguished among the devoted missiona- 
ries in Africa, last week presented some 
important and striking facts and reflec- 
tions, the results of his observation and 
enquiry, which must deeply impress the 
mind of every reflecting man. 

Here we behold the main features in a 
scene of African improvement: On the 
one hand, the half-naked negro, from the 
small and frail tenement which he con- 
structs of mud, and thatches with palm- 
leaves; the luxuriance of vegetable life 
around him, which so strongly contrasts 
with the backwardness of his mind and 
the degradation of his condition; the 
abundant food yielded by the forest and 
the flood, to satisfy his animal wants ; yet 
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tne want of intellectual nourishment ex- 
pressed by his fixed eye and anxious 
countenance, and his ready admission of 
his own ignorance: on the other hand 
the civilized man, the educated and de- 
voted Christian, engaged in the appropri- 
ate, the eminently American uo k of dif- 
fusing knowledge, arts, peace and happi- 
ness among his fellow creatures ; clothed 
in the products of mechanical skill, sur- 
rounded with books, the great implements 
of his noble business, urging upon the 
savage the motives to improvement, and 
gently pressing upon him all the 
means prepared by modern civilization, 
with his own best personal exertions in 
applying them. 

Many a scene like this has been wit- 
nessed, in the wildernesses of the O'd 
and New World. Many a man, embold- 
ened and sustained by the love of his fel- 
low creatures, and the command of God, 
has toiled over oceans, deserts and moun- 
tains to carry out treasures to those in 
need. How different the task from that 
of ransacking the corners of the earth for 
gain or for conquest, for fame, or to sub- 
The re- 
in tribes and nations 
elevated and rising in intelligence, virtue 
and prosperity. Our missionaries carry 
with them no idols to substitute for the 
gods of the heathen, and no titles or 
claims of snperior power, for this world 
or the next. They teach the 
the law of God, and claim no higher priv- 
ilege than that of obeying what they 
teach. 

This work can be performed in the 
chief part of Africa only by Africans ; 
and the great object of the devoted and 
eloquent preacher we have above men- 
tioned was to inculcate this truth. Some 
of his facts and arguments we hope here- 
after to lay before our readers. 


sults we witness, 


Gospel as 


It seems 
to us that a new and great system of 
operations is demanded, for the improve- 
ment of Africa, and that the agents must 
be men of African descent. 
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WESTERN INDIANS. 


AN ACCOUNT OF A 
MESSRS. 
IOWA 


JOURNEY BY 
M'KINNEY AND 
MISSION. 

In May last, Messrs. McKinney and Ir- 
vin made a visit to the Omahaw Indians, 
leaving their station on the 12th of that 
month. ‘They were accompanied by Mr. 
Bloohm, an en and two young 
men. They 

After the first day. we travelled north- 
westwardly, in the Missonri bottom, im- 
mediately at the base of the bluffs, our 
course lying nearly parallel! with the riv- 
er. During the whole of the journey we 
enjoyed the most beautiful prairie scene- 
ry which we have ever bebeld. On our 
left was stretched out a level savannah, 
most luxurian'ly clothed with grass, and 
bounded by the river timber; while on 
our right ranged the almost naked bluffs, 
presenting every variety of form and con- 
figuration: sometimes exhibiting the 
wildest freaks of nature, and at “other 
times almost leading us to suspect the 
exercise of human art. | 

On the afternoon of the fourth day we 
arrived at Pottawatamie Agency. ‘There 
we were very kindly entertained by Ma- 
jor R. B. Mitchell, the agent. His house 
was our home while in that neighbor- 
hood. During our stay we had an op- 
portunity, to a limited extint, of obser- 
ving the condition of the Pottawatamie 
Indians. ‘lhey appear to be in a much 
more improved condition than the tribes 
living on the south side of the river. 
Many of them live in comfortable log 
cabins, and have farms of quite respecta- 
ble extent. At present they have no 
missionary or teacher among them, 
though they are desirous of having both. 

This nation is expected shortly to cede 
away their lands on the Missouri, and 
join their brethren on the Kansas river. 

On Friday, the 16th, we crossed the 
Missouri river to the Agency for the 
Otoes, Omahas, and Pawnees. This 
Agency is located at a place called Belle- 
vue inthe maps. There is no town or 
village there, but merely a couple of trad- 
ing establishments, a few houses belong- 
ing to half-breeds, ‘and the Agency build- 
ing. Here we were very cordially re- 
ceived and entertained by Major J. L. 
Bean, the Agent for the above mentioned 
tribes. Major Bean at our request, sent 
notice to the Otoe and Omaha villages of 
our arrival.— Missionary Chronicle. 


THE REV. 
IRVIN, OF THE 
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DESCRIPTION OF Dv Bvate, Iowa. 


If an individual living at the East, and 
accustomed to regard the west as a great 
wilderness, in which all of the improve- 
ments are yet to be made, could suddenly 
be transported to this city, his eyes would 
be opened wide in wonder, and his opin- 
ion undergo a partial change at least. It 
certainly is the most prettily situated, 
the most thriving and best appearing 
place | have found on the Mississippi, 
since I left St. Louis. 

The principal part of the city is built 
on a strip of table land, which stretches 
along the river for several miles. Di- 
rectly back of this rise a succession of 
steep bluffs, running parallel with the 
river; on the top of one of which is the 
Catholic burying-ground, with a large 
wooden cross, that may be seen froma 
long distance. 

It was a warm afternoon when I clam- 
bered up the rough, rocky and winding 
road which leads to it, and yet I was well 
rewarded for my pantings, by the exceed- 
ing beauty of the view. The downward 
course of the river may be traced for 
miles, sweeping here and there round an 
island, while from its west bank loom up 
in the haze of a summer’s day an almost 
unbroken range of high bluffs, their sides 
and summits covered more or less with 
a growth of stunted trees. Directly op- 
posite the city are two or three other 


‘ islands, and from the shores of Illinois 
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and Wisconsin rise another succession of 
bluffs, seemingly not so high as those on 
this side, many of them presenting a 
shape very nearly like that of a mound, 
With rocks jutting from their sides. 
Above, just beyond where the eye catch- 
es a glimpse of a rolling prairie, the view 
of the river is lost in a gentle bend which 
it makes to the east. 

The whole of the country in this vic- 
inity may be set down under the head of 
romantic, made doubly so by the Indian 
associations connected with it. The road 
from here to Galena, sixteen miles, passes 
through a region the sight of which would 
throw many a city lady into raptures. 

Du Buque, you are aware, is the min- 
ing region of Iowa. ‘Among the first 
lead ore found upon the continent of 
North America was that at Du Buque, 
and such was its purity and abundance 
that the Indians became miners at an ear- 
lier date than we have the means of de- 
termining.” So says one authority, while 
another affirms that it was first “ discov- 
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ered here by Pecostas, the wife of an Ot- 
tagamie warrior, in 1780; and that in 
1788 Julien Du Buque (a French Canadi- 
an) obtained from the Indians, at a coun- 
cil held at Prairie Du Chien, a grant of 
land, extending seven leagues on the Mis- 
sissippi, and three leagues deep. ‘This 
grant was recognised by the Spanish gov- 
ernment in 1796, but was never confirm- 
ed by our own.’ Du Buque, however, 
did but little in the way of mining; he 
died in March 1810, and was buried ona 
a high bluff, a mile or two below this 
place. 

In addition to lead ore, copper, zinc 
and iron have also been discovered; but 
as yet the resources of these latter mines 
have not been developed. The smeltin 
is either too costly or too little under- 
stood to justify the prosecution. There 
is but one furnace for the smelting of cop- 
per ore any where in this region of coun- 
try, and that isat Mineral Point. Indeed 
the lead mines are generally considered 
every way the most profitable. 

Almost every one here has had some- 
thing to do, either directly or indirectly, 
with the business of mining. A vast deal 
of money has been expended in digging 
and sinking shafts, resulting in a positive 
loss. One cannot drive a mile in certain 
directions, without finding a score of 
places where operations have been com- 
menced and abandoned. ‘There are but 
five or six furnaces here at the present 
time. 

The lands composing the mineral re- 
gions, so far as they have been known, 
have always been reserved by the general 
government. At the last session of Con- 
gress, a bill authorising the Presicent to 
sell them, passed both houses and became 
alaw. This is matter for great rejoicing 
to the people living in these districts. 
Most of the land about here has already 
been entered—as | believe has that else- 
where. 

Itis usually the case that the land of 
such regions is poor and sterile, and not 
at al] adapted to agricultural purposes. 
But the contrary isthe case here. Much 
of the soil is of the most productive cha- 
racter, thus imparting an additional value 
to it. 

The present population of the city is 
said to be about three thousand. As may 
be supposed, there are many foreigners. 
The Catholics have a Cathedral, a plain 
lime-stone structure. ‘They are about 
completing a large building designed for 
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a seminary, at the Sinsewa Mound, in 
Wisconsin—a beautiful place, about six 
miles from here. ‘The Methodists have a 
neat building. as well as the Congrega- 
tionalists. 

The fact that, however intelligent the 
people may be in certain portions of the 
West, they are not much of a reading 
people, may be inferred of those here 
when | mention that although there are 
shops of almost every kind, there is not a 
sign of one for the sale of books. Al- 
most every one takes a newspaper of 
some sort, and the “ sorts” of Newspa- 
pers in the West are very various, | as- 
sure you. 

I suppose there are more books cireu- 
lated here by the several Sunday Schools, 
than in any other way.—Every one of the 
children is a kind of resident colporteur 
—many of them carrying the truth, in an 
attractive form, to places where it would 
not otherwise find its way. I heard of a 
good Sunday school operation the other 
day. An agent of the American Union 
about a year ago went into a settlement 
in Southern Illinois, and by dint of per- 
sonal visitation among the cabins, suc- 
ceeded in getting eight or ten parents, 
and about as many children, to attend a 
meeting to organise a Sunday school. The 
school was organised and a library given 
to it. A few weeks ago he vistel the 
scene of his former labours, and found a 
school having a hundred scholars on the 
roll, with an average attendance of eighty- 
five. Nor wasthisall. During the year 
the people had united to build a Union 
Church edifice, of an exceedingly neat 
and substantial character. ‘This is the 
way many a Sunday schoo] works in the 
West.—lV. Y. Commercial Advertiser. 





Lightning. 


On Sunday evening last, about six 
o’clock. the shop of Mr. 'T. Moore, in this 
village, was struck by lightning. ‘The 
fluid appears to have entered at the north- 
west corner, about six feet from the ground, 
shattering the post and tearing off some of 
the outer boards. Passing thence around 
the post, it struck the head of a crowbar 
which was leaning against it, and then di- 
vided : a part passing down the bar into the 
ground which it trenched in various direc- 
tions, and a part following a brace upwards 
to a wagon tire, which stood on the floor in 
the second story. leaning against the roof, 
and thence out above, carefully removing 
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the shingles to give room for its passage. 
Quite an indentation was made in the bar, 
and a portion of the tire at each extremity 
was melted. Upon hearing it we doubted 
somewhat the story of the division of the 
fluid, but a careful examination convinced 
us that it could not have been otherwise. 
The holes through the roof and floor could 
not have been left as they were by a pas- 
sage downwards, neither could the inden. 
ture in the bar have been made by a passage 
upwards, 

The floor was somewhat hoisted, the fur- 
niture scattered, and the second story, by 
means of a spread of the frame, let down be- 
low, the trouble of re-arranging being the 
only damage, save to a window, the glass 
of which was found in the smallest frag- 
ments, about twelve feet distant.—No fire 
was communicated. 

A woman cooking at a stove in a build- 
ing about twenty feet distant, received a 
Shock, as from an electric battery, and a 
child, with a spoon in its hand was prostrated 
by her side, the spoon being bent almost 
double. [Niagara Dem. 





A Musicat Bepv.—A correspondent of 
the Boston Atlas notices a remarkable in- 
vention, that has just been made in Ger- 
many. It is a Musical Bed, upon which a 
person no sooner lies than he finds himself 
transported to a real Elysium. ‘This bed, 
invented by a common workman, belonging 
to Bohemia, is constructed in such a man. 
ner, that by the aid of some concealed me- 
chanism, the pressure of the body on the 
bed immediately produces some of the most 
delicious notes of Auber’s, which last long 
enough to lull even the most restless into 
profound slumber. At the head of the bed 
is adial plate, on which they can indicate, 
by a hand, the hour at which the sleeper 
desires to be awakened ; and at the appoint- 
ed hour this marvellous bed will play a 
march or quick step by Spontini, with an 
accompaniment of drums and cymbals, 
which make a noise loud enough to awaken 
even the sleeping beauty in the wood.— 
This bed must prove an invaluable inven- 
tion for those who sleep too long. 





Cure FoR Nervous Marapies.—Per- 
sons, especially fine ladies, who in conse- 
quence of inactive or sedentary habits, 
the too frequent use of close carriages, 
and an over refined and luxurious reg 
men, will find their complaint cured by 
six weeks’ residence in the workhouse. 
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The late Earthquake in the South 
of Europe. 


The following account of this earth- 


' quake and the effects produced by it in 


the city of Pisa, is extracted from a pam- 
phlet on the subject, written by M. Pilla, 
professor of Geology in the University of 
Pisa : 

“The day (the 14th of August) opened 
at Pisa serene and tranquil, like those 
which had preceeded it.—At noon, | was, 
as usual in the Museum of Natural Histo- 
ry of the University, and in the hall of 
mineralogy, where I was occupied in 
classing the minerals. Jn this hall are 
several windows looking toward the plain 
on the side of the sea, and over the inte- 
rior of the city. Ifelt a suffocating heat, 
accompanied by an inexpressibly painful 
sensation. | attributed this phenomenon 
to the air of Pisa, which is heavy for my 
constitution, and which made me say se- 
veral times to the keeper of the Museum, 
“The air of Pisa ison firetoday.” Nev- 
er prophecy was more suddenly realized. 


. At a few minutes before one, I was alone 


) in the hell. 


The atmosphere was perfect- 
ly calm, when [ began to hear a sound 
which came rapidly from the sea coast. 


) The impression I felt, was like that of a 


boisterous wind advancing towards the 
city, but reflecting on the impossibility of 
such a phenomenon occurring so sudden- 
ly in the midst of the preceding calm, | 


began to fear some accident. I cannot 


better describe this noise than in a line 


of our divine poet: 


Il frecasso d’un suon pien di spavento. 


| Dante Inf. 


“My suspicions were soon verified. 
The noise kept advancing, with ever in- 
creasing force, and suddenly the hall be- 
gan to tremble. To this vibration sue- 
ceeded a violent agitation in a horizon- 
tal direction, accompanied by a horrible 
rumbling. Accustomed to these phenom- 
ena, which are not rare in my country, 


; [M. Pillais a Neapolitan,| after several 
) unsteady motions, | ran to one of the win- 


( 

, 

( 

: 
$ 


dows which opened on the garden of a 


» neighboring house, and there | was wit- 


ness of one of the most terrible specta- 


» cles which are ever offered to the eyes 


of man. ‘The houses about were shaken 
in a dreadful manner, the trees in the gar- 
den, by their motions, announced the 
violent agitation of the atmosphere ; these 
motions, joined to those of the hall in 
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which I was, gave me a vertigo, which 
compelled me to support myself ‘by the 
window frame. The agitation continued, 
evideutly in a horizontal direction, going 
and coming, but with extreme violence. 
In this horrible situation the plastering 
began to fall from the ceiling, the cries 
which arose from the neighboring houses 
augmented the horror of the scene. 
There was one moment when I thought 
the city would be swallowed up.—Then, 
impelled by an instinctive feeling, | 
mounted the window seat in order to 
jump into the garden, but a remnant of 
reflection held me back, and by degrees 
the ground became tranquil. 

‘As soon as the shock was over, [ 
went out of the Museum and found the 
streets filled with people, who wore in 
their countenances the traces of the ter- 
ror which they had suffered. Every- 
where reigned that silence of which Ta- 
citus speaks, which seizes the people 
when agitated by a common feeling. 

‘‘ After having assured myself of the 
safety of the persons who are most dear 
to me, my first thought was for the Cam- 
panile de Pisa, (the leaning tower.) I ran 
to see how it was. 
prise to see it standing and firm. “What 
a spectacle it must have presented in that 
fearful moment! People who had an 
opportunity to observe it, duiing the 
shock, tell me that its balancing was a 
terrible sight to behold. But before ex- 
amining the effects of the earthquake, 
let us see what was its direction and its 
duration. 

“The first motion of the earth was 
manifestly vibratory; then came a vio- 
Jent undulatory motion, which lasted till 
the end of the shock, except a slight les- 
sening of the action toward the middle 
of it, which finished by one doubly vio- 
lent. The horizontal direction must have 
been the saving of Pisa. I observed it in 
the most distinct manner possible. If the 
vertical shocks had had the same inten- 
sity, the effects of the disaster would 
have been much more deplorable. 

“ Asto the duration of the oscillation, 
counting from the moment when the dis- 
tant rumbling was heard, I think it from 
twenty-five to thirty seconds. Some per 
sons reduce it to twelve or fifteen sec- 
onds, but these date it only from the mo- 
ment when the shock was most sensibly 
felt. If the inhabitants of the country 
visited by the earthquake are questioned 
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as to the duration of the agitation, they 
all answer, half a minute, more or less. 

‘It was to be dreaded that the phe- 
nomenon would not cease with the first 
shock. Two motions were afterwards 
felt distinctly, but of a more feeble kind. 
A great part of the population passed the 
night following in the squares and streets, 
overpowered with the sad news which 
was constantly brought in from neighbor- 
ing places. 

“The disasters the city of Pisa has suf- 
fered are slight in comparison with what 
they might have been. No one perished. 
The roof of the Church of St. Michael is 
ruined, but without injury to any person. 
If it had happened the next day at the 
same hour, there would have been many 
lives lost. A cross fell from the dome. 
The Campo Santo suffered some slight 
injury. ‘The Campanile (Leaning Tower) 
is unhurt. It remains to be discovered 
by examination whether its inclination 
has become greater. Finally, there is not 
a building in Pisa which has not been 
more or Jess damaged and cracke4.”’ 

Letters from Leghorn and Florence 
describe the earthquake to have been still 
more terrible in those cities and the sur- 
rounding country. At Volterra a State 
prison was thrown down, burying several 
prisoners under its ruins. Some of the 
accounts from Florence say that from 
thirty to forty persons had perished in 
that neighborhood, and more than a hun- 
dred were wounded. 





Curious Statistics of Paris. 


Some curious facts are stated with 
respect to the statistics of the press in 
Paris. Journalism is carried to a very 
great extent in that city. The number 
of newspapers is considerable, and the 
average circulation is much greater than 
that of London journals. ‘They are is- 
sued at 2 much lower price, and are much 
more extensively read. The annual sub- 
scription to the principal daily papers is 
only 40 franes, about $7. There are 
more than 300 reading-.rooms, or ‘‘ Cabi- 
nets de Lecture,” established in Paris, in 
which all the journals of Paris, all the pe- 
riodicals of the day, the popular roman- 
ces and pamphlets, and other works of 
interest are provided; the admission to 
these is about three cents perday. The 
number of journals in Paris is about for- 


ty, of which nearly half are published 
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daily, and dedicated to politics and gene- 
ral intelligence. 

The lecture-rooms, in many of which 
discourses are delivered gratuitously, 
form another great attraction. Of these, 
the lectures on astronomy, by the cele- 
brated Arago, and those on mechanical 
philosophy, by the Baron Charles Dupin, 
are the most celebrated, and are attended 
by audiences of six or seven hundred per- 
sons of both sexes and all ages from the 
the youth of sixteen upwards. 

There are about twenty-four theatres 
within the barriers of Paris permanently 
open, most of them every night, includ- 
ing Sunday. Several of these are direct- 
ly supported by the state, and are, of 
course, in some degree subject to govern- 
ment control. ‘The police regulations in 
these theatres are excellent, and in the 
audience part of a Paris theatre there is, 
in fact, nothing to offend the eye or the 
ear of the most fastidious moralist. There 
are more than twenty libraries in Paris 
open to the public daily, without any re- 
striction whatever. ‘The facilities for 
using these libraries are only equalled by 
the accommodations furnished to readers 
of every description. The number of 
readers is immense. The means of im- 
provement in the fine arts afforded to the 
people of Paris are also worthy of all 
commendation. It is calculated that not 
less than 50,000 of the lower orders at 
Paris enjoy themselves on every festival 
day in making a promenade of the mag- 
nificent collection of Versailles, or of the 
museum of the Louvre. ‘Those who, in 
London, it is to be feared would be found 
at the gin-shop, are here found familiar- 
ising their eye with the productions of 
the most celebrated painters, or wander- 
ing among the antiquities of ltaly, Greece, 
and Egypt.—London Paper. 





Public Parks in Manchester.—The open- 
ing of three public parks at Manchester 
is an affair of some importance to that 
vast and increasing seat of manufactures. 
The health of the people hitherto has 
been shamefully neglected ; and as dense 
populations have grown up with the ra- 
pid increase of trade, the poor have been 
crowded into alleys, courts and lanes, 
where the houses often may be seen so 
close on each side, that a common hand- 
barrow could not without difficulty be 
wheeled down the place. Fevers of the 
worst description are found there. 
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The Honey Bee and Peaches. 


The Bee questionis now likely to become as 
celebrated as the strawberry discussion now 
raging among the horticulturists. In both of 
them it would seem as if extended knowledge 
and accurate observalion were enough to set- 
tle the question. But so many men draw 
conclusions so hastily, and upon ill-digested 
information, that it is now, after all, wonder- 
ful that they differ so essentially. 

In investigating this matter, the first ques- 
tion Which naturally arises is, has the bee 
ever been known to injure peaches before this 
year, and if so, under what circumstances ? 

] have at different times spent half an hour 
or so, under a peach tree, while this discus- 
sion has been going on, and have watched the 
operations of the bees attentively. I have 
seen great numbers of them upon the fruit, 
both sound and unsound, though upon the lat- 
ter alone have they remained; have seen 
them drawing forth the sweet juices, where 
decay was just beginning, or where punctures 
had been previously made by some other in- 
sect, bui have never seen them attack a per- 
fectly sound peach, nor do [ believe that they 
do, 

The injury to the peaches is of two kinds, 
and this is obvious enough. Inthe one case 
the fruit becomes rotten, the decay begins at 
a central spot and spreads rapidly, and the 
progress is the same, whether upon the tree, 
or in the house. ‘This rotten spot is never at- 
tacked by the bees, but begins and proceeds 
independently of them; they ‘ove sweeter 
founts than this. Specimens may be found 
entirely rotten, and covered with mould, but 
with nota puncture inthem. All this is in 
consequence of the unfavorable season, and 
would have happened had there been no bees 
in this vicinity. In other instances the peach 
has been punctured by a large beetle, nearly 
an inch in length, and in others by the insect 
commonly known as the ear bug, which may 
be found in nearly all damp places, and which 
is uncommonly abundant this season; these 
eat the smooth round holes spoken of by one 
of your correspondents, and in them they may 
be often found, and by their instrumentality 
the fruit is fully exposed to the bees. 


Every one having a favourite tree has un- 
doubtedly felt of the fruit upon the lower 
branches, to ascertain if It was ripe; where 
pressure has thus been made, of course decay 
will first begin; but this is different, certainly 
in its first stages, trom the decay caused by 
the season; the peach has not that dry and 
peculiarly mouldy appearance. Here it is re- 
markably juicy, the skin becomes thin, in 
some cases is punctured by insects, in others 
is ruptured by the progress of the decay, and 
the bee avails himself of the labors of others, 
or of the operations of nature. 

Two or three days since, I noticed half a 
dozen bees busily engaged upon a peach; it 
Was in part consumed, was In immediate con- 
tact with another, which was under it, and 





had undoubtedly imparted to it some of the 
peculiar flavor, so attractive to them. Upon 
removing the diseased peach, the bees flew 
off, but soon returned and alighted upon the 
sound one, ran about it and over it, never 
Stopping but at the point of contact; and here 
they ran out their proboscis, moving it about, 
apparently for the purpose of sucking, just as 
it would if a drop of honey had been rubbed 
on the spot. But it was its proboscis alone 
that was used, which ot course was unable to 
puncture the rough coat of the peach, and it 
was emploved for the purpose of gathering the 
Juices which might have run from the injured 
fruit. Ina short time they all flew away, 
for nothing remained for them to gather, and 
not the slightest puncture could there be seen. 
I examined it with the greatest carefulness, 
and the peach was just as sound in one place 
as in another. I did not expect io find the 
peach punctured, for the bee used nothing but 
his proboscis, and any one acquainted with 
the anatomy of the bee, knows that with this 
instrument he could have effected nothing. 
But [ will warrant that many of his enemies 
who imagine him to be the cause of the de- 
struction of their truit, would have claimed 
this as proof positive in their favor; as evi- 
dence not to be doubted. 

Upon examining this peach to day, I find 


that it has begua to rot and mould where it 


was in contact with the one that | removed; 
there is no puncture in it, or bees about it, 
and in a day or two, it will probably be entire- 
ly decaved. ‘This shows the necessity of pre- 
venting the contact of fruit, for if one becomes 
diseased, the remainder are pretty sure to fol- 
low. A friend of mine ripened scarcely one 
of his Washington plums that were in con- 
tact, the decay spread from one to the other, 
and nearly all were lost. “ Why,” said he, 
‘¢it is more than they are all worth, to pick 
off the rotten ones.” But there is a far 
greater injury than that of the fruit; the tree 
itself is affected, and must become feeble from 
the circulation of so much diseased sap in it; 
and I have noticed that the branches on which 
rotten peaches have remained, have become 
withered, turn brown, and perish. Certainly, 
it is evident enough, that the tree must be- 
come diseased; by all means, pluck off the 
rotten fruit. 

The mandibles of the bee, which are armed 
with fine teeth, are the only mstruments with 
which the rough skin of the peach can be 
punctured. ‘The proboscis which he uses in 
extracting honey, and which | imagine has 
deceived so many, is of course, out of the ques- 
tion. Flowers with horned nectaries, as the 
Columbine, are much visited by the bee; but 
the bottom of the corolla being so small, few 
insects are able to reach the nectaries through 
it, and hence you will find a small opening 
just over them, made from the outside. Now 
these punctures are not made by the bee, no 
one ever pretended that they were; but hay- 
ing been made by some insect, the bees use 
the riches laid open to them.— Hart. Cour. 
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Lines suggested by the Death of an 
aged, respected Relative. 


The old man has gone from our once social 
hearth, 
From the scenes of 
youth ; 
He has left us to mourn as we think of his 
worth, 
And to weep as we ponder his truth! 


his childhood and 


He has passed from the toils that encum- 
bered him here, 
From the sorrows that mark every lot, 
Toa home in yon’ heaven, where nothing 
is sere, 
Where no change comes, nor sadness, 
nor spot. 


As that oak of the forest, whose branches 
had cast 
Their shadows far out on the land, 
O’er whose head for long ages the tempest 
had past, 
At last totters and falls by its hand: 


So the aged man fell, though for years he 
withstood 
The conflicts that raged round his head ; 
Now, with myriads swept off by the con- 
quering flood, 
He has taken his place with the dead! 


But mourn him we may not: for peaceful 
that rest 

Which the good man hath gone to enjoy ; 

In yonder bright world he now dwells with 
the blest, 

In happiness nought can destroy. 8. G. D. 





Flight of the Seasons. 


What rapid wings the seasons take, 
How swiftly fly they o’er! 

But yesterday the white snow-flake 
Was falling at our door. 

Soon came the cowslip’s yellow flower 
To cheer the ploughman’s toil, 

As merrily, at early hour, 

He turn’d the yielding soil. 


A little while, and seed time’s here— 
Then shoots the slender blade ; 

We next behold the full grown ear, 
By bounty’s hand display’d— 

"Twas lately we rejoic’d to see 

The blossom’s gay career: 

A few short weeks, on shrub and tree, 
The golden fruits appear. 
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The forest leaves now tell anew 
Another season’s gone, 

The grave puts on the purple hue, 
And yellow is the corn; 

The Summer, like a dream, has fled, 
And Autumn now appears: 

So seems each season sooner sped, 
As multiply our years. 


Thus, while I write, the evening shade 
Reminds me day is done; 
The twilight scenes that round me fade, 
Are sinking one by one; 
Though Katydid in gladness sings, . 
As speeds away the year, 
It to my heart a sadness brings, 
Whose tribute is a tear. 
| Norwich Courier. 





A Patriarcu.—There is a man residing in 
Howard county, Missouri, one of Harmer’s 
old soldiers, who has twenty-two children, 
seventy grand children, and twenty-nine great 
grand children—making a total of one hun- 
dren and twenty-one children, grand chilnren 
and great grand children. Six of the old 
man’s own children are yet single. 





RumoreD Mutiny mn tHe Carirorxta Ex. 
PEDITION.—Just as we go to press, says last 
Evening’s Express, a rumor reaches us that 
the Thomas H. Perkins, the ship on which 
Col. Stevenson was, put intg Norfolk in con. 
sequence of a mutiny on board.—T'ridune. 





Larce Peacues.—The editor of the St. 
Louis Republican says, he has received 
a box of peaches raised in that neighbor- 
hood, eight of which weighed six 
pounds. 


seein 





Retssur or Vou. L—A New Stereotype Edi- 
tion of this Magazine.—The first quarterly 
part of Vol. I. will soon be ready—tor 37 1-2 


cents, or 4 copies for $1. Orders should be 


Sent soon, 
LL a REE 
THE AMERICAN PENNY MAGAZINE 
AND FAMILY NEWSPAPER, 
With numerous Engravings. 

Edited by Theodore Dwight. 


Is published weekly, at the office of the New York 
Express, No. 112 Broadway, at 3 cents a number, (16 
pages large octavo,) or, to subscribers receiving it by 
mail, and paying in advance, $1 a year. 6 sets for $5. 

Postmasters are authorized to remit money, and are 
requested to act as agents. 

Enclose a One Dollar Bill, without payment of pos- 
tage, and the work will be sent for the year. 

“ The information contained in this work is worth 
more than silver. ’—JV. Y. VOhserwer. 

“It should be in every family in the country.”— 
N. Y. Baptist Recorder. 
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